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1932 j1 and American support of the League of Nations' non-recog-
nition policy in regard to Manchuria, and the appointment of an
American member to the League's Far Eastern Advisory Committee,
showed clearly enough that there was no likelihood of any weakening
of feeling in this respect.

The American reaction in the month of April to the 'Japanese
Monroe Doctrine' has already been recorded. The official response to
the Japanese Foreign Office statement was of an anodyne nature, but
public opinion was considerably roused; and, when later in the sum-
mer Japan made plain her intention to break with the naval ratios
established by the Washington Treaty and to claim equality in naval
armaments,2 American sentiment towards Japan decidedly hardened.
The change in feeling since the time of the Hirota-Hull correspon-
dence in the early months of the year can be gauged by a message sent
to The Times by its correspondent in Washington on the 20th October
affirming that: 'it would be difficult to exaggerate the gravity with
which the present condition of relations between Japan and the
United States is considered in official circles here.5

Although this state of affairs had arisen primarily over the naval
issue, there were other contributory causes. One of these, which was
perhaps more significant in its possible future implications than in its
immediate effect, was the spreading to the United States of the
contagion of resentment against Japanese trade competition which
had become so important a factor in Japan's relations with the
industrial countries of the West. A considerable agitation was set
on foot against Japan's export to the United States of cheap cotton
fabrics competing with the products of the American mills, in spite
of the fact that Japan was simultaneously providing the best foreign
market for the cotton produced by the Southern States and that
imported Japanese piece-goods were, in any case, an almost negligible
factor in American consumption.

A more serious cause of American discontent was the treatment
accorded to the great American oil companies under legislation
enacted in Japan and Manchuria in 1934. On the 1st July a new
law, entitled the Petroleum Industry Law, came into operation in
Japan, Dairen and Korea which required foreign oil companies to
maintain a six months' supply in the country and to provide the
necessary storage, while at the same time it gave to the Japanese

1  See the Survey for 1932, p. 557.

2  The chapter in the history of naval armainents winch opened with the
preliminary conference in London in the autumn of 1934 is reserved for treat-
ment in the Survey for 1935.